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Summary 

The FY2013 Defense Authorization Act (H.R. 4310, Section 1037) indicates that it is the sense of 
Congress that “the United States should pursue negotiations with the Russian Federation aimed at 
the reduction of Russian deployed and nondeployed nonstrategic nuclear forces.” The United 
States and Russia have not included limits on these weapons in past arms control agreements. 
Nevertheless, some analysts and Members of Congress have argued that disparities in the 
numbers of nonstrategic nuclear weapons may become more important as the United States and 
Russia reduce their numbers of deployed long-range, strategic nuclear weapons. 

During the Cold War, the United States and Soviet Union both deployed nonstrategic nuclear 
weapons for use in the field during a conflict. While there are several ways to distinguish between 
strategic and nonstrategic nuclear weapons, most analysts consider nonstrategic weapons to be 
shorter-range delivery systems with lower yield warheads that might be used to attack troops or 
facilities on the battlefield. They have included nuclear mines; artillery; short-, medium-, and 
long-range ballistic missiles; cruise missiles; and gravity bombs. In contrast with the longer-range 
“strategic” nuclear weapons, these weapons had a lower profile in policy debates and arms 
control negotiations, possibly because they did not pose a direct threat to the continental United 
States. At the end of the 1980s, each nation still had thousands of these weapons deployed with 
their troops in the field, aboard naval vessels, and on aircraft. 

In 1991, the United States and Soviet Union both withdrew from deployment most and eliminated 
from their arsenals many of their nonstrategic nuclear weapons. The United States now has 
approximately 760 nonstrategic nuclear weapons, with around 200 deployed with aircraft in 
Europe and the remaining stored in the United States. Estimates vary, but experts believe Russia 
still has between 1,000 and 6,000 warheads for nonstrategic nuclear weapons in its arsenal. The 
Bush Administration quietly redeployed and removed some of the nuclear weapons deployed in 
Europe. Russia, however seems to have increased its reliance on nuclear weapons in its national 
security concept. Some analysts argue that Russia has backed away from its commitments from 
1991 and may develop and deploy new types of nonstrategic nuclear weapons. 

Analysts have identified a number of issues with the continued deployment of U.S. and Russian 
nonstrategic nuclear weapons. These include questions about the safety and security of Russia’s 
weapons and the possibility that some might be lost, stolen, or sold to another nation or group; 
questions about the role of these weapons in U.S. and Russian security policy; questions about the 
role that these weapons play in NATO policy and whether there is a continuing need for the 
United States to deploy them at bases overseas; questions about the implications of the disparity 
in numbers between U.S. and Russian nonstrategic nuclear weapons; and questions about the 
relationship between nonstrategic nuclear weapons and U.S. nonproliferation policy. 

Some argue that these weapons do not create any problems and the United States should not alter 
its policy. Others argue that the United States should reduce its reliance on these weapons and 
encourage Russia to do the same. Many have suggested that the United States and Russia expand 
efforts to cooperate on ensuring the safe and secure storage and elimination of these weapons; 
others have suggested that they negotiate an arms control treaty that would limit these weapons 
and allow for increased transparency in monitoring their deployment and elimination. The 113 th 
Congress may review some of these proposals. This report will be updated as needed. 
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Introduction 

During the Senate debate on the new U.S. -Russian Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (New 
START) in 20 1 0, many Members noted that this treaty did not impose any limits on nonstrategic, 
or shorter-range, nuclear weapons. Many also noted that Russia possessed a far greater number of 
these shorter-range systems than did the United States. Some expressed particular concerns about 
the threat that Russian nonstrategic nuclear weapons might pose to U.S. allies in Europe; others 
argued that these weapons might be vulnerable to theft or sale to nations or groups seeking their 
own nuclear weapons. In response to these concerns, the Senate, in its Resolution of Ratification 
on New START, stated that the United States should seek to initiate within one year, “negotiations 
with the Russian Federation on an agreement to address the disparity between the non-strategic 
(tactical) nuclear weapons stockpiles of the Russian Federation and of the United States and to 
secure and reduce tactical nuclear weapons in a verifiable manner.” 1 

Although the United States did raise the issue of negotiations on nonstrategic nuclear weapons 
with Russia within the year after New START entered into force, the two nations have not yet 
moved forward with efforts to negotiate limits on these weapons. Russia has expressed little 
interest in such a negotiation, and has stated that it will not even begin the process until the 
United States removes its nonstrategic nuclear weapons from bases in Europe. According to U.S. 
officials, the United States is trying to identify and evaluate possible transparency measures and 
limits that might apply to these weapons. 

The United States and Russia have not included limits on nonstrategic nuclear weapons in past 
arms control agreements. Nevertheless, Congress remains interested in reaching such limits in a 
future agreement. In the FY2013 Defense Authorization Act (H.R. 4310, Section 1037), Congress 
again indicated that it believes “the United States should pursue negotiations with the Russian 
Federation aimed at the reduction of Russian deployed and nondeployed nonstrategic nuclear 
forces.” Members in the 1 13 th Congress may continue to press the Administration to seek 
solutions to the potential risks presented by nonstrategic nuclear weapons. 

This report provides basic information about U.S. and Russian nonstrategic nuclear weapons. It 
begins with a brief discussion of how these weapons have appeared in public debates in the past 
few decades, then summarizes the differences between strategic and nonstrategic nuclear 
weapons. It then provides some historical background, describing the numbers and types of 
nonstrategic nuclear weapons deployed by both nations during the Cold War and in the past 
decade; the policies that guided the deployment and prospective use of these weapons; and the 
measures that the two sides have taken to reduce and contain their forces. The report reviews the 
issues that have been raised with regard to U.S. and Russian nonstrategic nuclear weapons, and 
summarizes a number of policy options that might be explored by Congress, the United States, 
Russia, and other nations to address these issues. 



1 The full text of the Resolution of Ratification can be found on page SI 0982 of the Congressional Record from 
December 22, 2010, http://www.congress.gov/cgi-lis/query/z7rl 1 1:S22DE0-0012. 
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Background 

During the Cold War, nuclear weapons were central to the U.S. strategy of deterring Soviet 
aggression against the United States and U.S. allies. Towards this end, the United States deployed 
a wide variety of systems that could carry nuclear warheads. These included nuclear mines; 
artillery; short-, medium-, and long-range ballistic missiles; cruise missiles; and gravity bombs. 
The United States deployed these weapons with its troops in the field, aboard aircraft, on surface 
ships, on submarines, and in fixed, land-based launchers. The United States articulated a complex 
strategy, and developed detailed operational plans, that would guide the use of these weapons in 
the event of a conflict with the Soviet Union and its allies. 

During the Cold War, most public discussions about U.S. and Soviet nuclear weapons — including 
discussions about perceived imbalances between the two nations’ forces and discussions about the 
possible use of arms control measures to reduce the risk of nuclear war and limit or reduce the 
numbers of nuclear weapons — focused on long-range, or strategic, nuclear weapons. These 
include long-range land-based intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs), submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles (SLBMs), and heavy bombers that carry cruise missiles or gravity bombs. These 
were the weapons that the United States and Soviet Union deployed so that they could threaten 
destruction of central military, industrial, and leadership facilities in the other country — the 
weapons of global nuclear war. But both nations also deployed thousands of nuclear weapons 
outside their own territories with their troops in the field. These weapons usually had less 
explosive power and were deployed with launchers that would deliver them across shorter ranges 
than strategic nuclear weapons. They were intended for use by troops on the battlefield or within 
the theater of battle to achieve more limited, or tactical, objectives. 

These “nonstrategic” nuclear weapons did not completely escape public discussion or arms 
control debates. Their profile rose in the early 1980s when U.S. plans to deploy new cruise 
missiles and intermediate-range ballistic missiles in Europe, as a part of NATO’s nuclear strategy, 
ignited large public protests in many NATO nations. Their high profile returned later in the 
decade when the United States and Soviet Union signed the 1987 Intermediate Range Nuclear 
Forces (INF) Treaty and eliminated medium- and intermediate -range ballistic and cruise missiles. 
Then, in 1991, President George Bush and Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev each announced 
that they would withdraw from deployment most of their nonstrategic nuclear weapons and 
eliminate many of them. 

These 1991 announcements, coming after the abortive coup in Moscow in July 1991, but months 
before the December 1991 collapse of the Soviet Union, responded to growing concerns about the 
safety and security of Soviet nuclear weapons at a time of growing political and economic 
upheaval in that nation. It also allowed the United States to alter its forces in response to easing 
tensions and the changing international security environment. Consequently, for many in the 
general public, these initiatives appeared to resolve the problems associated with nonstrategic 
nuclear weapons. As a result, although the United States and Russia included these weapons in 
some of their arms control discussions, most of their arms control efforts during the rest of that 
decade focused on strategic weapons, with efforts made to implement the 1991 Strategic Anns 
Reduction Treaty (START) and negotiate deeper reductions in strategic nuclear weapons. 

The lack of public attention did not, however, reflect a total absence of questions or concerns 
about nonstrategic nuclear weapons. In 1997, President Clinton and Russia’s President Boris 
Yeltsin signed a framework agreement that stated they would address measures related to 
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